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No Englishman, perhaps, has ever succeeded in fully
understanding the Welshman's attitude towards Dis-
establishment. For the Englishman it was a religious
question; but in the eyes of the Welshman it was far
more political than religious* For him Disestablishment
meant Wales a nation, and it was precisely in that light
that Lloyd George had presented the Welsh case again and
again, in the House of Commons, and in the country.
Rightly he had always insisted that the great issue at stake
was whether Wales really constituted a political entity,
and consequently whether it was entitled to decide for
itself what kind of Church, if any, to establish. The
Church of England might, or might not, be the best
Church for Wales in a religious sense: that had nothing
to do with the question. If the Welsh people did not
want the Anglican Church, they were entitled to get rid
of it by depriving it of its official position in their midst*
Acceptance of the policy of Welsh Disestablishment, then,
on the part of a British Government was tantamount to
the recognition of Wales as a nation; while conversely, its
absence from a Party programme was taken to mean that
the Government regarded Wales simply as a geographical
region of England. To grasp this view of the matter is to
understand why Welshmen regarded Disestablishment in
much the same way as Irishmen regarded Home Rule*
Both nations implicitly believed that they were fully en-
titled to destroy a Government which showed reluctance
to comply with their demand. It should also be borne in
mind that Wales, at the 1906 General Election, had not
returned a single Conservative to Parliament; and that
this unanimous vote was, above all else, a vote in support
of Disestablishment. Was not the Government under a
moral obligation, then, if it professed to believe at all in
the cause of Welsh nationalism, to proceed without delay